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ABSTRACT 



This paper, the introductory chapter to a forthcoming 
book ("Financing Recurrent Education"), discusses the political and 
economic dimensions of life-long learning (recurrent education) and 
suggests methods by which a recurrent education' system might be 
constructed and financed. The decline in youthful labor force 
entrants and forecasted changes in technology and^ the labor force are 
producing a need for a system that provides opportunities for 
education and training throughout the life cycle of workers. The 
author presents nine different motives for advocating the expansion 
of recurrent education and points out that this very diversity of 
approaches and motives may be the greatest political obstacle to its 
---atitopfToiTand implementation. A bibliography is included. (MD/MLF) 
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Abstract 



A decline in young labor force entrants alnd a rapid transformation of 
industries and occupations have created new demands for a system of life- 
long learning oi recurrent. education to retrain the existing labor force. ^ 
Recurrent education would Enable individuals to obtain further education 
and training over their entire work careers in a recurring manner, i.e., 
in alternation with work and leisure. However, despite the strong case 
for a>ystem of recurrent education, no such system has emerged in the 
U.S.^-.'-, 

The purpose of this paper is to discus^ both political and economic 
dimensions of recurrent education as well as to suggest methods by which 
a system might be constructed and financed. This essay is the introductory 
chapter trf book that will be published in late 1983: FINANCING RECURRENT 
EDUCATION (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications). In addition to the overall 
issues, reference is made to the other essays that will be published in 
the book. 
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In the latter part of the twentieth century, the industrialized 
countries of the world will be facing a major educational and training 
challenge as labor force growth slows and technological change 
accelerates. There will be a rapid transformation of industries and 
occupations aa economic shifts among nations and the introduction and 
application of new technologies create vast changes in the workplace. 
At t1i'e same time the growth of the labor force and particularly the 
entry of newly educated workers will fall to unpreceiientedly low 
levels so that the newly t-ained labor market entrants can not be 
relied upon to sustain the changes that lie ahead. Without question 
the U.S. , western Europe, -and other industrialized nations will have 
to pursue new educational- and training strategies to prepare their 
existing labor forces- for the new occupational demands. This essay 
represents a summary of the joint activity of the Institute for , 
Research on Educational Finance and Governance (IFG), Stanford 
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.University and the Center for Educational Research and Innovation of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development in Paris on 
methods and issues related to financing a responsive system of 
recurrent education. Since the papers from that study will be 
published in an edited volume (Levin and Schutze 1983), we refer to 
the individual papers that will be found in the book. 

In its broadest definition, recurrent education is "a 
comprehensive educational strategy for all pos t-corapulsory o- 
post-basic education, the essential characteristic of which is Che 
distribution of education over the total lift span of the individual 
in a recurring way, i.e. in alternation with other activities such as 
work, but also with leisure and retirement (OECD 1973: 24)." 

This definition of recurrent education contains two essential 
elements: First, it offers an alternative educational strategy to the 
conventional one by which all formal and full-time education is 
concentrated in youth, fir it proposes to spread post-compulsory 
education over the full life span of the individual. Thus, it accepts 
the principle of lifelong learning. 

Second, it proposes a fr.amework within which lifelong learning 
will be organized, thic being the alternation and effective 
interaction between education, as a structural learning situarionj and 
.other social activities daring^^.which learning occurs. This general 
definition of recurrent educatioa, contains two properties. It refers 
to educational offerings which are flexible in structure and content,^ 
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and it refers to educational experiences that will be available over 
the life-cycle of an individual. 

Under present conventions, forinal education and training for most 
individuals takes place prior to entering the labor force or in the 
first few years of work experience. During the remainder of the life 
cycle, further education and training constitute an exception for all 
but a few persons in relativ^ely high level occupations. For males the 
work cdreer is often an uninterrupted period in the absence of 
unerap loyment or occupational change. For females, voluntary 
interrupt^ions are more likely to address child rearing and family, 
with surprisingly little pursuit of further education and, training as 
a basis for labor market re-entry. That is, present education and 
training practices tend to be relatively rigid, without accommodating 
the need to retrain for new careers or to adapt to technological 
change. 

A system of recurrent education would aljer this, traditional 

* . .J 
pattern by providing opportunities for education and training 

throughout the life-cycle. Typically, individuals would alternate or 

intersperse periods of work and education to meet both personal necu 

and those of employers. A system of alternative educational and 

training' opportunities would |be constructed that wDuld incorporate 

many of the existing offerings such as apprenticeships, extension 

courses, on-the-job training, college and university courses of study, 

-correspondence courses, and technical schools as -we 11 as new offerings 

^nd approaches that addressed needs that were not being served. Such 
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educational and training experiences should be provided both inside 
and outside Che workplace as well as through educational television 
and computer-assisted instruction. Availability of these offerings 
must be highly flexible with opportunities provided on weekends and 
evenings as well as during regular work hours. 

Many aspec t s "o f recur ren t education a Iready exist, but the 
present opportunities fall considerably short of an integrated system 
for two reasons. First, the present approach is highly fragmented and 
reflects ^ore ,a motley collection of educational and training 
possibi litiies of a confusing and uncoordinated nature than a 
systematic approach to recurrent education. Although a recurrent 
educational approach might surely incorporate all or most of the 
existing opportunities, they would be part a more systematic and 
purposive approach to the overall educational and training strategies 
of societies. In this respect, availability, access, and 
comprehensiveness become of far greater concern than they are in the 
present system. Second, a system df recurrent education provides a 
more systematic approach with respect to the financing of recurrent 
educational opportunities and the provision of sufficient time away 
from the workplace to pursue them. Indeed, a major purpose of this 
work is to consider alternative ways of providing a comprehensive 
system of financing recurrent education that will provide equity in 
access, flexibility and' adaptability in responding to needs, and 
efficiency in the use of private and social resources. 
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In sum^ry, a recurrent educational approach would .go beyond the 

/ 

existing offerings to provide a. systematic approach regarding such 
matters as) finance, information, coordination, educational leave for 
workers, ^ and certification of training experiences. Heavy emphasis 
would be ;placed on a total system of opportunities for individuals, 
small groiips, and employers in molding the overall menu of offerings 
according to their needs and demands. 
Constructing a System of Recurrent Education \ 

M?jor. components of recurrent education have been around for some 
time in the form of on-the-job training, adult education, 
correspondence courses, continuing education, extension courses, and 
the movement towards lifelong learning (Mushkin 1964; Peterson 1979). 
Certainly since the early seventies, there has been a movement around 
the world to improve the efficiency, equity, and flexibility of 
education through greater attention to lifelong learning (Faure 1973; 
Emmerij 1974). Thus, a crucial question that must surely be raised is 
why ' these movements have not been welded together into a system of 

recurrent education. 

This question can best be answered by reference to the different 
concepts and notions of recurrent education. Although recurrent and 
lifelong education have been used to refer to education and training 
over the life span^ the generalization in terminology tends to gloss 
over the great diversity in underlying approaches as well as social 
and educational concerns. Table One provides a summary of nine 
relatively distinct motives that seem to be behind the arguments for 
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recurrent education. Each of these tends to suggest a specific target 
clientele and set of offerings, and in many ca^e the overlap among 
clientele and offerings is minimal. , 
(1) Increasing Productive Efficiency 

The view that recurrent education can improve productive 
efficiency pi-oceeds largely from the assumption that worker skills 
have a tendency to become obsolete under conditions of rapid 
technological change. As the nature of jobs evolves with new. capital 
investment, workers will need to learn new skills or refresh old ones 

to adapt them to ne- rechnoldgies. According to this perspective, 

I 

recurrent education provides the flexibility for retraining workers as 
skill rejuvenation is needed. Such an approach can improve worker 
productivity and earnings as well as increase the productivity of the 
firm and its profitability. Or, in time of rapid technical progress 
and change, recurrent education might Wntain" produc^tivity of 
workers which would otherwise decline in the absence of such an 
intervention. There is a particular incentive for employers to 
promote this approach, especially to the extent that recurrent 
education can reduce costs of training through economies of scale and 
can shift a portion qi training costs from the private to the public 
sector. 

The target clientele for this version of recurrent education is 
the existing workforce as well as persons who are planning to "-^^r 
the workforce after periods of absence. Housewives who have left 
employment to raise children would be a good example tff the latter. 
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Motive 



1. increasing Productive 
' Efficiency 



T Reducing Unemploynient 



3. Reducing Overeducatibn 
and Underemploynieiit 



k. Worker Participation 



5. Improving Quality of 
Leisure 



6, Reducing Inequalities 
of Disadvantaged 



]. Improving Social Parti- 
cipation . 
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TaUejne;^^^ 
Rationale 



Principal 
Clientele,^ 



Principal 
Forms 



\ P Uftrbrfi and oersons re- Job oriented education 

Increase worker produc- .Work_er8 and persuns 

tivity and adaptation entering labor lorket and training 
<• to technical change 




Use of recurrent edu- Labor Force 
cation to share existing 
jobs 

Providing educational „ Workers 
opportunities throughout 
worUng life to reduce 
demand for tertiary edu- 
cation before entering 
workplace ■ 

Improve conditions of work Workers 
and worker participation 



Improve ability to use 
leisure hours produc- 
tively 



All adults 



Compensating for inequall- Unemployed and unskilled 

ties of worker social workers 
■ backgrounds and previous 

educational experiences 

to increase their 

mobility 

Providing knowledge for Non-professional and non- 
greater social arid ' managerial workforce, 
political participation housewives, and senior 
to improve their conditions citizens 



Educational leave and sabba- 
ticals to rotate existing 

■'jobs ' ; ■ 

Diversity of educational 
and training opportunities 
as needed over working, life 



Training'in skills and know- 
ledge necessary, for worker 
participation in deci8i0!iB 

Emphagiii on-music, poetry, , 
art and^ other forms of 
in-ellectual, cultural, 'and 
recraational development 

Basic academic skills and 
further job training 



Political and family education 
as tfell 88 arts and human 
needs 
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TflMe jne--Contlnuej 

Principal ^^i^^^P^l • 

Hotlve KaEionaxe^ — —r-r ^ Courses and degrees 

ft iSn/Educatlionai iteiT clientele and functions miu according to demand 

' Institutions' for Postsecondary inst - 

tutions' faced with falling 

enrollments , ' ^ 

' ' • r ; in n.fcrtnq hpvond oriian Whatever is demanded in 

9 Deschooling Society Reducing coercion of manda- All persons beyond prliary ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

. ^ tory-schooling and bureau- age ,; , 

' - • cracy of traditional edu- 

■ , cational institutions for ' 
greater individual freedom 
and choice by creating more 

flexible and responsive ; 
■ offerings 
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The types of experiences that would be offered would be ones that were 
specifically vocational in nature to train persons for changing work 
roles and job requirements. The principal argument for public support 
of recurrent education for productive efficiency is that such an 
effort would increase national productivity and economic growth, while 
reducing inflation (through providing productivity gains commensurate 
with rising wages) and making products more competitive in world 
markets. 

(2) Reducing Unemployment 

A related motive for providing recurrent education is the role 
that it might play in reducing unemployment. However, what is 
referred to here is the use of recurrent education to rotate workers 
between periods of employment and periods of training, enabling a 
larger portion of the labor force to experience regular employment. By 
providing recurrent education ror experienced workers at any point in 
time, job openings are provided for new members. Of course, to the. 
degree that it improved the productivity of the labor force, and made a 
country's goods more competitive in world markets, it might also 
contribute to job expansion. 

Clearly, the audience for such an approach is that of the labor 
force, but recurrent educational offerings can take several forms. Of 
most importance is the emphasis on recurrent education as an "active 
labor market policy" (Meidner and Anderson 1973) as advocated by Rehn 
( 1983) and Emmerij (1983). Thus the approach _requires provisions^ for 
inducing persons to leave the workforce to take further training or 
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other types of educational experiences. One possible version is to 
create incentives for persons to take such leave when there is high 
unemployment in their industries or when retraining ia needed to 
respond to technical change. Other versions would make all workers 
eligible for such sabbaticals. wi;.h the expectation that they might be 
pursued most frequently when workers have incentives for retraining or 
switching careers to more prosperous sectors of the economy. While 
there is some overlap . with the productive efficiency motive for 
recurrent education, the emphasis on the direct reduction of 
unemployment and underemployment is grounds for viewing this approach 

as distinct. / 
(3) Reducing Overeducation and U nderemployment " 

In a very different sense, recurrent education also can be wier.<^o 
as a vehicle for reducing the large numbers of 6vereducated members of 
the workforce found in many societies. Although there may be a 
growing shortage of certain skills in their economies as industrial 
reorganization and technical change accelerate, there is presently a 
surplus of persons with post-secondary education in virtually all of 
the western, industrialized countries. The phenomenon of 
"over-education" -or underutilization of educated labor tends to waste 
resources in terms of training persons who will not be able to obtain 
appropriate jobs in the careers fo< which they are trained (Freeman 
1976; Rumberger 1981). At the same time it can represent a majbr^' 
source of social and political ferment as the job expectations of ' 
university and other post-secondary graduates are not fulfilled (Levin' 
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1976). The increasing costs of post-secondary education at a 'citne of 
national fiscal crises in conjunction with an inability to employ 
graduates at appropriate job levels has stimulated a search for ways 
to reduce the demands by students and their families for traditional 
forms of higher education. However, given that education has been 
perceived as the ^in channel for upward mobility by the vast majority 
of the population, the demands for university .participation will not 
be significantly reduced unless there are alternative channels of 
mobility 

In thrs respect, the provision of ample recurrent educational 
opportunities can be seen as a way of assuring secondary graduates 
that they need not undertake all of*€heir educational experiences 
prior to entering the labor market. Presumably, under a system of 
recurrent education, employers would be expected to hire more 
secondary graduates and encourage them to seek out recurrent 
■ educational offerings that enable them to meet both their own needs 
and those of their employers. If such a shift from traditional timing 
and forms of pos t-secohdary education to recurrent education were 
successful, it might reduce the initial demand for university training 
and its consequences for increasing the number of over-educated. That 
is, recurrent education would be used to "cool off" the high demand 
for participation in traditional post-secondary education. 

The main clientele would be secondary graduates who would enter 
the labor market at relatively lower levels and seek mobility through 
recurrent educational participation. The principal forms of recurrent 
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education would be those that were highly related to job and career 
needs. The major obstacles to realizing these types of shifts are 
that even fewer job opportunities are available for secondary 
graduates than for university graduates, and employers tend to use 
credentials at the point of labor market entry for assigning workers 
to occupational strata. Unless jobs become more plentiful at the 
secondary level and career mobility becomes closely linked with 
recurV^t educational experiences rather than initial credentials, it 
is unlikely that a profound shift in educational patterns will result, 
(4) Worker Participation 

A r^^tionale for recurrent education that is especially strong in 
Western \irope is the use of the approach co improve the quality of 
working life through worker participation. An underlying assumption 
is that working life is oppressive because of the high degree of 
division of labor as well as the systems of managerial control which ' 
alienate workers from the work process as well as their fellow 
workers. The response has been to develop a variety of ways in which 
workers can participate either directly or throuRh representation in 
making decisions which af.'fect both ths overall organization and 
functioning of the workplace as well as daily wtrk operations on the 
shop floor. 

Broadly speaking, this movement has come to be called 
"industrial" or "workplace democradji." In part, the movement has been 
a response by employers to increase the intrinsic attractiveness of 
the workplace through greater worker participation in order to reduce 
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high levels of worker turnover and absenteeism and to raise 
productivity. In part, it has resulted from laws and collective 
bargaining agreements supported by labor which have mandated worker 
participation in the 'operations of the firm. For example, the 
co-determination laws of West Germany require worker members on the 
boards of directors of large firms as well as worker councils for 
joint determination of employment and work operations (Furstenburg 
1977 ). Sweden has a national law requiring worker participation on 
all major decisions regarding employment and the nature and 
distribution of work (Ministry of Education 1975). Other nations have \ 
also experienced increasing worker participatun in their enterprises 
as well as government sponsorship of initiatives in this direction* 

The need -for recurrent education under such circurastances is to 
educate workers about their responsibilities and functions- in a 
participative organization; to provide them with the knowledge that 
they will need to make good decision's; and to enable them to develop 
more fully their other skills for both occupational advancement and 
human deve lopm.ent (SchuUer 1981;" ' Turner; and Count 1981) . Specific 
forms of recurrent education include the availability of educational 
and training sabbaticals, worker circles for discussion of all 
pertinent issues relative to the role of workers in such organization, . 
and the availability of courses for workers '<in the basis of sufficient 
worker demand. Clearly the audience foV this form of recurrent 
education is that of the present workforce. ,- W 
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(5) Improving Quality of Leisure 

Advocates of recurrent education for improving the quality of 
leisure often assume that a high standard of living in the 
industrialized countries requires a minute division of labor where 
most jobs have little skill content and are highly routinized. 
Therefore, they see little hope of transforming work into a more 
humane activity without a large sacrifice in living standards. But, 
they would argue that the redemption of this approach is that an 
"inhuman" technology has tended to shorten the work week and increase 
the amount of leisure that workers can enjoy. 

Tharefore, if the price of such affluence has been the 
destruction of the human spirit in the workplac^, as Terkel (1974) has • 
emphasized, the response must be to resurrect it outside of the 
workplace through bringing music, poetry, art, and bther forms of« 
cultural development into the lives of workers through recurrent , or 
lifelong educational approaches. "The clientele 'for recurrent 
education would include virtually all adults, and th^ opportunities 
would be scheduled during evenings, weekends, vacations, and other 
heavy concentrations of lei35Ui»-,hours. A major audfence would be that" 
of senior citizens who have retired from the woricplace. Presumably, 
.th^e alienation of the workplace or the home in the case of housewives 
wolild be compensated by gains in intellectual stimulation, 
spirituality, social interchange, knowledge, and hunian development 
provided by recurrent educational activities outside of ..y<jrkV 
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(6) Reducing Inequalitieti of Disadvantaged 

Much discussion of recurrent education has viewed it as a way of 
redressing inequalities that emanate from the social origins of 
workers and their previous education (Levin 1978). Because it has 
been evident that previous levels of educational attainment and their 
occupational rewards are heavily conditioned by the social origins of 
"' workers, recurrent education is seen as an opportunity for providing 
further educational opportunities for those workers who are least 
advantaged in labor markets. In particular, workers who are most 
susceptible to employment or unde remp loyment by virtue of their 
previous educational ejcperiences would represent the primary target 
for eligibility and financing of recurrent education. The expectation 
is that by using recurrent education to compensate this group for 
their labor market disadvantages, it will be possible to increase 
their occupational and earnings mobility. Indeed, this is largely the 
premise Dehind the various pub licly-suppo-ted training programs for 
the disadvantaged found in the U.S. (Mirengc^i and Rindler 1976) and 

western Europe. . 

- - ■ ♦ 
This approach to recurrent education focuses primarily on persons 

Mho are susceptible to unemployment and who are relatively unskilled. 

Recurrent education strategies include an attempt to provide bas^c 

academic skills where these were lacking-cas well as specific job 

training. A broader version of using recurrent education for reducing 

inequality would integrate a "pro-disadvantaged'Vapproach iiito a 

national system of recurrent education. The disadvantaged would be 

given greater financial assistance and a wider range of choices to 
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meet their special needs. In this way, the concern for equalization 
could be integrated into comprehensive approaches to recurrent 
education for the etitire population. 
(7) Improving Social Participation 

A related perspective on recurrent education is that of 
increasing social participation more broadly in political, economic, 
and cultural life. Under this framework, recurrent education is 
viewed as a iway of . increas ing the democratization of political, 
economic, social, and cultural participation by providing educational 
experiences that enhance the ability of those who are least likely and 
able to pa»rticipate in these spheres of life. For example, persons 
from less advantaged educational and work backgrounds tend to 
participate less in the political process and tend to have greater 
difficulty in understanding complex political issues. Recurrent 
educational 'strategies could focus on, increasing political 
participation by getting such persons more deeply involved in 
political discussions and more nearly conversant with the important. 

issues. ■ "'^ " . ^ 

The attempt to increase social participation in all spheres of 
life b^ those who are most disenfranchised could extend to literacy, 
family pUnning, consumer knowledge, health and hygiene, and 
utilization of the political process to attain objectives. For 
example, senior citizens coul<^ be provided with instruction and other 
forms of experience that would increase their ability to organize 
collectively to toeet their needs. Recurrent educational opportunities 
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could also focus on greater involvement m the pertorming and fine 
arts and voluntary community services as well as providing them with 
knowledge on nutrition and health care unique to their situations. 

Clientele would be drawn largely from those groups who have the 
lowest levels of social participation and the fewest resource^ to. 
improve their circumstances. These groups might include lower level 
workers, housewives, the handicapped, senior citizens, and poverty, 
populations. Essentially, recurrent education would be used as a way 
to provide the knowledge to increase participation and create social 
progress for those groups who'are least able to provide such results 
on their own behalf. This approach to recurrent education is 
profoundly and. overtly political, and it is inherently more 
controversial than the political motives of most other approaches. 
(8) Rescuing Educational Institutions 

At odds with the motive for using recurrent education to reduce 
overeducation is that of using it to* rescue educational institutions 
'that are losing enrollments because of reductions in the population of 
youth. Virtually all of the^ highly inau8^ria^i2ed countries arQ 
experiencing historically low birth rates that have resulted in 
demographic shifts in .the population (Acaadi and Johns on- Acs ad i 1980). 
As the population grows older, there are fewer persons in the age 
jirouos that have taken traditional forms of post-secondary education, 
sp colleges and universities are facing declines m enrollments. 
Particular ly/afTfec ted are those institutions that proliferated and 
expanded to Weet the earlier demographic bulges from the "baby boom" 
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period, A major strategy for maintaining enrollment levels .has been 
for institutions to seek new clientele and educational directions. 

Clearly, a major source of such clientele are those persons who 
are in the workplace or home who are beyond the normal age for 
post-secondary participation. By providing recurrent educational 
opportunities to these persons,: it is hoped that empty classrooms and 
def icit budgets can be avoided. Indeed, the principal motive of many 
poa t- secondary institutions in promoting recurrent education is that 
of institutional survival. To support this quest, such institutions 
have star ted satellite campuses in local communities and in corporate 
and government workplaces to attract students; have granted credits 
for "life" experiences to increase the attractiveness of further study 
towards a degree; -have promoted more flexible degnje requirements in 
terms oE both scheduling and rigor with evening and weekend offerings 
and minimal library demands on students; and have expanded the range 
of offerings in both programs providing credit towards degrees and 
those that- do not. Although m^ny of these strategies have also tended 
to comprise the quality of educational offerings, a deterioration of 
quality should Vot be considered intrinsic to the expansion of 
recurrent education. 

(9) "Deschooliag" of the Post-Compulsory S^/^m 

A final motive for expanding recu/rent education is to replace 
more generally the highly ins t i tut /onalized forms of traditional 
jchooiing.^In this- respect r-itH-s-^rf^ed-tha^^ schooling is 

coercive and that even traditional po'st-secotxdary education has become 
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mandatory for those who seek to achieve placement in higher 
occupations. By itoking the routes fcr both training and occupational 
achievement more flexible and subject to individual demand and choice, 
much unnecessary schooling will be eliminated and coercion will be 
reduced. Since this view is often held by those like Ivan Illich 
(1971), who wish to see a "deschooling of society," it can be 
characterized under that rubric. The expectation is that such & 

system would be more flexible and efficient in, the use of resources as 

I 

well as more humane. 

All persons beyond compiilsory school age would conatitude the 
clientele for such an approach, ^nd the edxicational offerings would 
simply depend on what was demanded in th,i educational marketplace. 
Illich (1971) has suggested that" every community could have 
documentation centers using the latest technology which would make 
available through printed and electronic media what any person would 
want to know on any subject.. Individuals would learn how to use such 
centers to ins t rue t^ themselves on topics that arose in their daily 
work livesf^jolitics, or social reflations or on which they were 
curious. Issues of social priorities in what would be offered or whq 
would be served wouli not be of importance under such lan arrangement, 
since it would be desigaed/to minimize government regulations ..and 
other institutional encumbrances.^ However, it is conceivable that a 
regulated market approach might be developed with govfemment- funded 
educational entitlements that could be used to pay for any recurrent 
* educational offerings that met certain stipulated criteria. Clearly, 
J 
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recurrent educat j.onal approaches responding to Che deschooling motive 
could vary from unregulated ones with little government support to 
highly regulated situations with continuing government funding and 
involvement. , 
Political and Economic Challenges > 

Thus far we have presented some nine different motives for 
advocating the systematic expansion of recurrent education. For many 
obs^rVers- at least some of them will represent persuasive arguments 
•" for .recurrent education. Taken together, one might think that the 
political and economic support for recurrent education would be 
substantial. Yet, paradoxically, the very diyei^ity of approaches 
may be the greatest political obstacle to adoption and implementation^-:, 
The political challenges can be seen most clearly if one looks at 
the different versions of recurrent education in terms of their 
rationales, clientele,' and: principal applications, ^Bven a cursory 
- comparison would suggest considerable differences among' 'them, that may 
i-nhibit the formation of political constituencies, "Before Reviewing 
these areas of potential discord, it is important to note that 

... . ■ . . n:-,'!"^ • ■ • 

virtually-all of the approaches can be viewed under •,^^e- thetics : 
Chose contributing to improvements in the functioning .of labor-markets 
and productivity^ those contributing to improved social participation 

' and equity; and those that are designed tb acljieYe major institutional 

'■. ■ ■ ' .'i ■ 

change. * , 

I- Labor Market and Productivity Strategies 

... 

a- Increasing Productive Efficiency 

^- A--.. . ■ , • 
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b- Reducing Unemploymeat 

c- Reducing Overeducation and Underemployment 

2- Social Participation and Equity 

a- Worker Participation 

b- Improving Quality o£ Leisure 

c- Reducing Inequalities of Disadvantaged 

d- Improving Social Participation 

3- Institutional Change 

a- Rescuing Educational- Institutions 

b- Deschooling of thfe Post-Compulsory System 

Even among these three major areas, there are substantial 
differences in goals and cctistituencies. For example, the enhancement 
of social participation and equity may be important goals on their own 
merits, but they are not designed to contribute to institutional 
change or, increase productivity. To, some degree the various 
approaches are in conflict, for, at the very least, ^ resources' that 
are committed to one version may be lost for the pursuit of other 
approaches. 

However, incoopatibility between specific approaches is ey6a more 
acute when one compares each of the nine viFsiolii in Table One. Even 
within major categories such as institutional change, the strategies 
differ immensely in objectives and clientele. For example, the use of 
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recurrent education to broaden the mission of post-secondary 
educational institutions that are losing enrollments represents an 
attempt to strengthen existing institutional forms, -a goal that is 
sharply in contrast with the motive of deschoolitig post-compulsory 
education. Using recurrent education to reduce "overeducation" or the 
underutilization of educated labor is also incompatible with using it 
to rescue traditional post-secondary educational institutions. These 
conflicts are also evident in comparisons of many of the other 
categories, so it is difficult to see how a single, comprehensive plan 
for recurrent education could encompass all of the various approaches. 

Indeed, this situation seems to be a major political weakness of 
recurrent education in the past, especially for the United States. A 
single rubric has been used to refer to what are essentially a variety 
of competing and conflicting versions of lifelong education. By 
bringing them under a single descriptive term—recurrent education— it 
has been possible to get a large and diverse coalition to support the 
concept in the ab s t r ac t . However, any implementation of recurrent 
education would obviously require that specific forms be adopted and 
financed which would either neglect or be incompatible with other 
forms. That is, once the broad notion of recurrent education is 
translated into particular strategies with particular goals, it 
becomes a narrower concept that may support the objectives of one 
constituency, but at the expense of another. In the U.S. there has 
been anVdeterminacy in forging a politically acceptable strategy for 
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implementation. This political challenge must be overcome in the 
future. 

The economic obstacles are inherent in the present disincentives 
for individuals to undertake the recurrent education route in place of 
the traditional one. In order to make recurrent education 
vocationally relevant, a number of conditions must be met. (1) 
Employment opportunities must be readily available for. persons who 
have completed high school and not continued into post-secondary 
education. (2) Career ladders and training options must be provided 
in conjunction with such jobs. And, (3), later, participation in and 
completion of educational programs on a recurrent basis must provide- 
occ.upational advancement and income that are commensurate with the 
cost of those training programs and their value when completed prior 
to entering the labor force. 

The availability of employment is an obvious .and important 
requirement for individuals to take jobs prior to completing their 
formal education and training to pursue recurrent educational 
strategies. Presumably, individuals could begin their careers at 
entry levels and undertake additional education and training as 
needed. Thus, numerous work opportunities must be available for high 
school graduates. Unfortunately, unemployment rates for young high 
school graduates are sub stantial and considerably higher than for 
college graduates. For exais^le, in March 1979 the U.S. unemployment 
rate for high school graduates 16-17 years of age was about 24 percent 
and for 18-19 year olds was almost 12 percent, although the overall 
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unemployment rate for all groups was about 6 percent (U.S. Department 
of Labor 1981: A-22). Thus, high school graduates who were under 20 
years of age had unemployment rates that were. two to four times the 
national average. Since that time unemployment rates have risen in 
all categories, and the relatively poor position of young high school 
graduates has deteriorated further. The data suggest that many 
individuals wj U have difficulty in finding the employment necessary 
to pursue a recurrent educational strategy, and the incentives may be 
the direction of improving employment possibilities through taking 
-l college degree prior to entering- the labor market in spite of the 
problems facid by those with college degrees (Freeman 1976; Rumberger 
1981). 

This disincentive is further reinforced by the nature of 
entry-level positions in the labor market. To a large degree these 

positions are not the first steps on a career laddei?, but- are 

/ 

"dead-end" positions that lead nowhere (Brown 1982). Examples Wiclude 
one of the primary sectors for employment of untrained youth, 
fast-food restaurants. This industry is predicated upon, operations 
that are largely determined by the machines and technology employed, 
so that the simple labor operations can be learned quickly and few 
skills are learned on the job. Further, there are few positions above 
this entry-level, since relatively small numbers of supervisors can 
monitor very large numbers of workers on jobs that are so highly 
routinized. Although fast-food preparation in the past meant that 
individuals might develop skills as "short-order" cooks which could be 
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transferred to more advanced kitchen and restaurant positions, this is 
not likely to be the case toda^ 

Such jobs do not lend themselves to a demand for recurrent 
education and training for skill development because of the lack of 
career ladders in such employments. Rather, they reinforce the view 
that these are "dead-end" jobs, and the only way to improve one's 
employment is to get a more advanced credential' that will provide 
employment opportunities in better occupations. Thus, both the 
relative dearth of jobs and the lack of career ladders for those jobs 
that are available tend to discourage individuals from considering 
recurrent educational strategies. 

Beyond these disincentives to pursuing recurrent education in 
place of more traditional educational patterns, there is the related 
issue of availability of training opportunities »ithin firms. 
Unfortunately, many entry-level positions neither lead to career 
opportunities that require add i ti onal skills tior do they provide 
opportunities to learn new skills on the job. The most extensive 
training programs are generally provided for persons who have already 
acquired considerable formal education, generally at least at the 
level of a university degree. This also leads to incentives to 
complete post-secondary education prior to joining the labor force. 

Finally, the issue arises as to whether individuals acquiring 
training and education in the recurrent fashion will do as well in the 
job market as persons who have acquired formal educational credentials 
prior to entering careers. For example, assume that a high school 
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graduate decides to take a position as a clerical or assetobly worker 
while pursuing a B.A. degree simultntieously on a part-time basis. The 
question is how that person will be viewed on the labor market when he 
or she completes the B,A. degree and eppliea for a management training 
position. One might think that a person with other work experience a^ 
lower levels would be even a more attractive candidate for a 
management trainee position than an inexperiienced graduate with the 
9ame level of formal education. 

However, it is not cle&r irhat firms behave in^that way. An 
assembly worker or clerical worker with a new B.A. degree obtained on 
a part-time basis is more liks-ly to be treated as -an assembly. worker 
or clerical , worker who has over-achieved, while the inexperienced 
worker with the newly acquired B.A. that was earned on a full-time 
basis is considered to be the more appropriate candidate for 
management training. In the U.S. one finds few recipients of law 
degrees or M.B.A. degrees, who have studied on a part-time basis, 
being considered for the most prestigious positions requiring these 
credentials. That is, firms do not seem to attach the same weight to 
part-time study as equivalent full-time study in making hiring and 
promotion decisions. 

In summary, the logic of recurrent education in the aggregate for 
improving the efficiency and equity of utilization and training of 
human resources is not matched by appropriate incentives to 
individuals to forego traditional educational patterns for recurrent 
ones.- From all of the, information available it se^^ma reasonable to 
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conclude that higher eraplcyniBnt rates, better jobs and career mobility 
ladders, greater access to on-the-job training, and greater success in 
obtaining access to prestigious positions are available to tho^e who 
enter the labor market with at the leas.t the completion of a 
university degree. Finally, it is important to note that financial 
aid is rar<-ly available for the part-time student, creating an 
additional disincentive to undertake a more flexible approach to 
post-secondary education and training. This situation does not serve 
to promote the more flexible work and study patterns associated with, 
recurrent education. Yet, the ne^\r future appc&rs to be a time when 
these challenges will be overcome and recurrent education will become 
more fully recognized as a force for improving training, employment, 
and productivity. 

Recurrent Education as a Rising Star 

In the last two decades of the twentieth century, two phenomena 
will make recurrent education a vital strategy for promoting workplace 
^productivity, employront, and occupational mobility. The first is the 
fact that enormous shifts in occupational skills will take place as 
old industries subside and new ones take their place. At the same 
time there will no longer be massive inflows of new workers with the 
latest training, so adaptation and retraining will necessarily need to 
focus largely on the existing workforce. Second, while relative 
expansion of high technology jobs will be, substantial, such expansion 
will account for only a small proportion of new job positions. Most 
of the expansion of employment will be in relatively low skill areas 
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which suggest modest initial educational qualifications and a need for 
further education and training to create mobility and avoid a caste- 
like segmentation of large numbers of workers in low skill jobs. Let 

\ 

us consider each of these in turn. \^ 

It is widely accepted that as the U.S. and western Europe recover 
from the serious economic situation of the seventies and early 
eighties, that the composition of industries and employment will 
change drastically. The production of steel, automobiles, and heavy 
machinery will have, shifted substantially and continue to shift to 
such third world countries as Brazil, South Korea, and Taiwan, often 
under the aegis of multi-national corporations that are headquartered 
in the industrial countries. At the sarne time, new industries will be 
rising and experiencing rapid growth in micro-electronics, 
micro-computers, -computer applications and software, robotics, and 
bio-technology. Beyond the rise and expansion of these industries 
themselves, their products ViTl have profound effects on the nature of 
the work process and production in existing workplaces. The use of 
robotics and micro-processors to execute and control production will 
alter the characteristics of the workplace and the skills and training 
required of workers, and bio-technology should have profound effects 
on the production of chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

Although the transformation of industry and the workplace has 
certainly been a constant feature of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the pace of change is accelerating because of rapid 
technological developments in conjunction, with information advances 
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that permit, extremely rapid diffusion of technology in conjunction 
with a desperate search for higher profits at a time of poor economic 
performance. 

At the same time there will a drastic decline in the inflow of 
newly trained workersj as falling birth rates in the industrialized 
countries have reduced the number and proportion of young persons. In 
the recent past, the need for workers with advanced skills was largely 
met through the introduction of newly-educated workers into the labor 
force. This fact is reflected dramatically in estimates of the U.S. 
•Department of Labor: while the labor force grew at an annual rate of 
about 2.2 percent between 1965-75 and 2.7 percent in 1975-79, the rate 
of increase will fall to 1.9 percent in 1979-85, 1.3 percent in 
1985-90 and less' than 1 percent in 1990-95 (Fullerton 1982: 49). 
Although there was a net addition of over ten million workers to the 
labor force in the four year period, 197 5-7 9 , the net addition 
projected for the five year period, 1990-95 is less than six milliorf 

(J'allerton 1982: 51). " 

This means that to a sharply increased extent, the development of 
new skills to match the jobs generated by both industrial shifts and 
new technologies will have to be met through training and retraining 
of the existing labor force. And, it is difficult to see how this 
missive task can be accomplished efficiently without the initiation of 
a comprehensive system of recurrent education. Such a system must be 
organized to provide a level of comprehensiveness and adaptability 
that will accommodate the inevitable demands for wovkers with the 
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qualifications to meet the requirements of the new technologies and 
work tasks. If such a system is not forthcoming, it is conceivable 
that severe bottlenecks in production and costly inefficiencies in 
retraining will arise, since the present approach to continuing 
education and employer training is probably not adequate to anticipate 
and accommodate the enormous changes that lie ahead. For this reason, 

concerns for future employment and productivity will^e powerful 

/;'' ' 

Stimuli for the development by both states and the national government 
of a systematic and responsive approach to the promotion and provision 
of recurrent education. 

The second important reason that recurrent education is likfely to 

T 

become a more important factor on the political and educational agenda 
is the urgency of avoiding a permanent under-class of unskilled and 
low paid workers. So-called high technology jobs ^i 11 be expanding at 
ayf aster rate than many of the more traditional ones, but they will 
represent only a very small iportion of the total number of new jobs 
that will be created in the next two decades., For example, although 
the number of positions for such jobs as computer operators is 
expected to double in the 1978-1990 period, this will amount to the 
net creation of only about 160,000 new jobs in that area (Carey 1982: 
42). However, during the same period, the number of new jobs for 
ianitors and sextons is expectad'to approach almost 700,000; nurses' 
aides and orderlies, 594.000; sales clerks, 591,000; cashiers, 
546,000; waiters/waitresses, 532,000; general office clerks, 
(530, 000); and food preparation and service workers in fast food 
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restaurants, 492,000 (Carey 1982: 40). In fact among the twenty 
occupations that are expected to generate the most new jobs, there are 
no high technology occupations represented, and no more than four seem 
to require any pos [-secondary education: professional nurses, 
elementary schoolteachers, accountants and auditors, and licensed 
practical nurses (if we assume that office skills can be acquired in 
secondary school). Even more important is the deartj^of possibilities ^ 
for career mobility, for in most of these cases there are no career 
ladders that are evident. That is, one doe^ not move from the job of 
janitor to that of a skilled worker under normal' circumstances, and in 
many cases there are simply few higher level positions of any^^ort in 
the firms that will hire this labor. Thus, we are facing an expansion 
■51 unskilled jobs that will typically lack opportunities for 
advancement in the absence of further -training. 

To a large degree, the sole hope for occupational mobility for 
vast segments of the labor force will lie in the establishment of a 
lystem of recurrent_ed3J?ati«^ persons entering these 

/3obs.for the relatively smaller nunfcer of jobs in the economy that 
will re-iuire higher skills. Tha't is, although large numbers of 
persons will enter jobs requiring little preparation and training,, 
they will be able to advance to more demanding and remunerative wdrk 
only if the opportunities to acquire appropriate . traihing are 
available. By having such opportunities, the incentives to take lower 
level jobs and to perform well will be enhanced by the promise of more 
advanced, training and opportunities. In this way, firms. will be able 
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to fill jobs at the lower levels, while workers whr> take those jobs 
can have access to the training required for upward mobility. At the 
present time, the very high turnover of workers in such positions is 
largely attributible to the routine nature and "dead end" careers 
associated with such jobs in combination with a lack of Access to 
further career training opportunities^ 

It may even be appropriate to tie eligibility for subsidized 
recurrent education opportunities to employment tenure so that 
individuals who spend a year or more in one of these ubiquitous low 
skill areas will be rewarded with an expanded list of training options 
for higher level employment. It is important to point cut that much 
of such training must necessarily be made available outside of the 
place of employment, since many employers of low skill workers will 
not have the resources or higher skill positions to train worl^ers for. 

In summary, both the need to adapt an er.is ting labor force to 
industrial shifts and changes in technology as well as the need to 
provide mobility routes for large nuiAers of workers who will be 
forced to accept employment in unskilled occupations that lack career 
Ladders will necessitate consideration of a new system of training and 
retraining of the work force. It is exactly these needs that are 
adl^ressed most fully by a comprehensive system of recurrent education, 
and pressures from both directions will contribute to the formation 
such a system. 
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Financing Recurrent Education 

As we stated at the outset, the goal of recurrent education is to 
create mechanisms that will promote alternative education and work 
patterns that can draw upon existing resources while providing 
incectives for new ones to emerge in a systematic way. Such a system 
would improve education, training, employment, and productivity by 
making access to a comprehensive system of recurrent education a 
universal option for individuals and firms while utilizing edUcatidnal 
resources more effectively than the traditional pattern that places so 
much urgency on completing one's formal education and training before 
seeking regular employment^ ^ ' 

The focus of the^olum'e' (Levin and Schutze 1983) which is 
introduced by this essay is not to des ign a single approach to 
financing recurrent education as much as it is to set out. alternatives, 
for doing so. Depending on the goals of recurrent education and the 
existence of supportive resources, there are many different approaches 
that can be pursued. The purpose of the essays included in the volume 
is to provide a prpvocative discussion of these alternatives so that 
they can be evaluated according to their strengths an4 weaknesses and 
be used as a basis for further discussion, planning, and action. The 
first part of the book addresjes the complex issues surrounding 
overall models for financing recurrent education. Th© sefRT^4 P«Ft 
examines the finance of recurrent edti^ational programs in the U.S.; 
and the third part explores the financing of paid educational leave, 
^nTtSTouF'cTsie stupes from westera Europe. 
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1. Comprehensive Models for Fiaanciag Recu rrent Educatioa 

• _ * _ — 

The purpose of this section of the book is to set out several 
models for financing education that might be evaluated with regard to 
9„rh criteria as equity, flexibility, comprehensiveness, efficiency, 
cost, and the distribution of the cost burden. Three different 
financing approaches are presented, and they are assessed along , with 
other financing poV^sibilities in a common framework. 

The chapter by Henry M. Levin on "Individual Entitlements for 
Recurrent Education" constructs the case for financing recurrent 
education through the issue of vouchers or entitlements to individuals 
at the time that they complete their compulsory education 
requirements. The entitlements could be used for a wide variety oc» 
Vducation and training opportunitieJ including colleges and 
universities, employer or union- sponsored training programs, 
correspondence courses, apprenticeships, and so on. Entitlements 
would be based upon both loans and grants, with the composition, 
between the two dependent upon family resources. The ingredients of a 
system, of finance, regulation, and information, are discussed, and the 
experience" of the G.I. Bill by which educational entitlements were 
provided to^litary veterans, is used to evaluate the efficiency, 
equity, and responsiveness of the entitlement approach. 

In contrast, Gosta Rehn proposes a different approach in 
"Financing Recurrent Education ,By A System of Individual Drawing 
R igh_t.8..-lL. ^E.a.ch._Rerj9.o.n_w_0uld ,b6_«ble_:t g use a port ion, of Ms social 
security account to take educational leave from wor k to retrain .or to 
prepare for other careers. The goal of the app^rbach would be to^ 
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maximize the ability of individuals to allocate their time among work, 
study, and leisure over the life-span. These choices would be 
integrated into an active labor market policy that would create 
incentives for individuals to use their drawing rights for recurrent 
education when job prospects in their industries were declining and 
jobs were expanding in other industries. The plan might also augment 
drawing rights for the poor and handicapped in order to provide 
greater social equity. A major advantage is that existing social 
security accounts could be used as a.basis for expanding individual 
choice, while supporting a diverse set of possibilities for 
participating in recurrent education. 

A third approach is presented by Werner Clement in "Intermediate 
( 'Parafiscal') Financing Schemes for Recurrent Education." Under this 
approach, the focus for financing recurrent education would be such 
'intermediate entities as trade unions, employer associations, 
professional organizations, and other voluntary groups. The 
government would enable any such group to levy taxes on its members to 
support a program of recurrent education that would address its 
speci-f^c needs. un^ex^utih'" arrangement, Clement suggests that 
people l^^iTld be able to express their preferences for recurrent 
education through groups of a convenient size with common go^ls and/ 

that costs wouM_b_e_ reduced wh^^ 

In the final essay ia this section. Dieter Timmermann attempts to 
evaluate these three plans as well as others in "The Impact of 
Financing Mechanisms on Post-Compulsory Education and Training." A 
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number of criteria are established, and a self-financing or market 
model, a single-employer financing model, and a state financing model 
are assessed in addition to those using entitlements, drawing rights, 
and intermediate institutions. Timmermann concludes that a mixed 
model incorporating aspects of each of the "pure" models might be most 
appropriate. \ 
Financing Recurrent Education la the United States \ 
Such traditional activities as adult education, university andj 
college extension courses, on-the-job training, military training, 
other government training programs, and trade union educational and 
apprenticeship programs can all be incorporated into a comprehensive 
approach to recurrent education. But, since these educational and 
training programs are funded and sponsored by a wide range of state, 
local and federal governnent agencies as well as private benefactors, 
it is difficult to know the extent of such programs, their sources of 
support, and the magnitude of participation and funding. Thig section 
of the volume represents a selective survey of recurrent education 
activities and their funding in the U.S. 

Alan Wagner attempts to piece together the myriad of existing 
programs in his paper, "An, Inventory of Post-Compulsory Education and 
Training Programs in the U.S. and Sources of Support." On the basis 
of his detective work; he concludes that in 1980 about 50 million 
individuals_ in the U.S. participated in at least one type of organized 
learning activity within the recurrent educational rubric, and the 
estimated costs were in the neighborhood of $55 billion. Wagner 

■ \ 
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attempts to review the types and magnitudes of each type of program 
and the costs and source's of funding. Finally, he provides 
information on the characteristics of participants by sex, age, race, 
and employment status. Thus, his paper serves as a useful background 
for understanding the financial scope of present approaches to 
recurrent education in the U.S. ' 

Although employer-sponsored education is acknowledged widely as 
being a substantial part of the existing system of recurrent 
education, surprisingly little systematic analysis of this mode of 
education* has been carried out. This is the subject of 
"Employer-Sponsored Programs of Recurrent Education," by Gregory 
Smith. ^ Smith focuses on the purposes, forms, effects, and magnitude 
of training programs that are financed by. employers. After this 
general survey, he addresses one of' the most prevalent forms of 
employer-sponsored programs in recurrent education, tuition-assistance > 
programs. Most of these programs suffer from- low rates of employee ^ 
participation, so Smith has chosen to review three particular cases 
which seem to b e r e 1 atively more effective to ascertain what can be 
learned about making such programs more attractive and useful. 

Clearly, unions also have an important stake in the recurrent 
education of their members. Only recently have there, been concerted 
efforts to understand the extent of union involvement i^_r5c^55_?_?„^„ 
education, generally, and the degree to which-such provisions are 
financed by collective bargaining agreements, specifically. In 
"Unions and Pos tsecondary Education," Nevzer Stacy and Ivan Charner 
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examine the role of unions. Specific types of programs and subsidises | 

for recurrent educational activities are examined, and illustr/cive 

programs are indicated. The authors also reflect on emerging/factors 

which may make' such educational and training programs mor^Amportant 

in the future, and they suggest that unions would be wis* to consider 

: • / , 

these issues in their future policies. / 

Just as the recurrent education phenomenon began to become more 

fully articulated, a movement^ with important implications for public 

' . / - ■ 

funding of programs gaine4 momentum, the t aXJi^ind expenditure 

limitation moveinent. In statea like California with its Proposition 
13 and in Massachusetts with Proposition 2-1/2, state initiatives 
limited tax revenues from the property tax. Other states have passed 
expenditure limitation measures, and the thrust of federal policy is 
also in this direction with the substantial tax and expenditure cuts 
of the Reagan administration. 

In "Tax Limitation Measures: Their Impact on Recurrent Education 
in California," Harold Geiogue examines the impact of the $7 billion 
reduction in property taxes generated by the passage of California's 
Proposition 13 in 1978. Because of its weaker-.political constituency 
relative to that of the more entrenched forms of education, Geiogue 
found that recurrent educational Offerings seem to have experienced 
greater funding reductions than more traditional forms of 
--pWt-secWdTry— e-dwationT~He-c^oTic:l^de^^^^ 

interpretation of this phenomenon, a view which is not optimistic with 
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respect to the future of recurrent education under conditions of 

budgetary stress. 

Ln^he U.S., much of the overall discussion of recurrent 
education"^1»«^8 been situated at the federal level.. In the autumn of 
1980 the Education Amendments of 1980 were signed by President Carter 
providing an expansion of educational opportunity for adults and a 
commitment to recurreixt education. In "An Opportunity Deferred: 
Recurrent Education in the United States." Pamela Christoffel reviews 
the history of recurrent education at the federal level with major 
attention to the background and details , of the 1980 Amendments. 
Unfortunately, the exciting and productive changes" that would have 
served to provide a'' federal stimulus to recurrent education did not 
receive funding appropriations at a time of severe budgetary distress. 
Nevertheless, they represent a background at the federal level for 
what might follow as the\ economy , improves and job retraining becomes 

more pressing. - _ 1^ \ 

Overall, then, the ratXer rapid developments that took place in 
the United States in recurrent education have experienced setbacks in 
recent years, largely becaiise of a poor ecouomy and government fiscal 
stringencies. As we -have argued above, we view this situation as one 
which is temporary in nature, for the realities of a slowdown in labor 
force growth and drastic changes in the structure of industries and 
occup/tions will create renewed pressures for more comprehensive ways_ 
of /i>roviding and funding recurrent education. An important aspect of 

/ ..... 
/ * . • 
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that development might certainly be the provision of educational leave 
policies. 

Financing Paid Educational Leave 

Working individuals need access not only to recurrent educational 
opportunities for pursuing further education and training over their 
working lives, but they also need the time to dedicate themselves to 
further study. While in some cases this study can take place outside 
of working hours, for example during weekends and evenings, in other 
cases the intensity and depth of recurrent education and training will 
require\a period of study that is unfettered by work obligations. In 
1974, the International Labor Organization (ILO) Convention expressed 
a commitment to the granting of paid educational leave for the purpose 
of training at any level. Many countries in western Europe have moved 
in this direction I>y providing educational leave of absence provisions 
for wdrkftrs. Since these may have profound consequences for future 
U.S. policies, this final section of the volume reviews four rather 
different approaches to financing educational leave. 

It is generalLy^ recognized that Sweden has gone farther than 
virtually all of the western European countries in providing training 
and educational opportunities for adults. In "Financing Recurrent 
Education: The Swedish Model," Kjell Rubenson, reviews the background 
and overall approach for financing recurrent educational opportunities 
in Sweden. Of particular importance is the integration of financial 
support for recurrent education that includes both the direct costs of 
the education and training as well as a stipend for covering the 
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living co8t8 of the participants. These programs are part of the / 
o.vejriaJLaabor market policies in Sweden, and they are designed to 
iontribute to maintaining high levels of employment and productivity 



growth. 

One of the earliest national, laws regarding paid educational and 
training leave is the French Act of 1971. In 1979 almost three 
million French workers took part in training activities at a cost of 
almost three billion dollars. In ■'Training U "^^^ 
on Continuing Vocational Training." Pierre Caspar reviews the French 
experience as well as the patterns of financing and participation. 
Caspar suggests that there are a number of lessons\to be learned from 
the French case, especially the need to avoid over-regulation and the 
proliferation of detailed legal statutes on permissable program 
activities. He also suggests that many workers fear that if they take 
paid educational leave, their jobs-may evaporate during their absence. 

In contrast with France and its national laws, provisions fot 
paid educational leave in West Germany are provided primarily at the 
state level. In "Educational Leave in the Federal Republic of 
Germany." Hans G. Schlitze examines the provisions and experiences of 
the five states that have adopted extensive leave , policies. Important 
comparisons are made of both the laws of the different states and 
their patterns of participation. Interestingly, although both the 

national setting and level of government sponsorship differ between 

the French and German cases, the Schutse essay reports many parallels 
with respect to patterns of participation. The state-oriented nature 
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of the West German approach is likely to be of particular interest in 
the United States where so much of the -responsibility for education is 
concentrated at the state level. 

The final chapter on "Paid Educational Leave With Particular 
Emphasis On Its Financial Aspects" by Louis Emmerij rerresents both a 
review of the Dutch situation as well as a novel proposal. Emmerij 
proposes that the payments that are presently used for public 
assistance and unemployment compensation for unemployed workers be 
used to provide paid educational leave. Not only does he argue that 
such a policy would use more efficiently the funds that are already 
being spent on the unemployed by retraining them and increasing their 
marketable skills, but he suggests that systematic participation of 
employed workers iji recurrent educational programs would open up 
considerable job opportunities for new workers. That is, the openings 
created by the constant movement of the experienced workforce into 
recurrent educational and training programs will serve to introduce 
new workers to those jobs and provide job mobility for workers at 
lower ^levels. , *^ 

Thus, the variety of schemes foi paid educational leave in 
western Europe represents a provocative set of experiences for U.S. 
consideration of such policies. The French and Swedish cases provide 
insights into national f inanciog^ provisions and coats, and the Wes t 
German case demonstrates how states might adopt and implement paid 
educational leave po lie ies. As the Emmerij essay suggests, such a 
policy can reduce unemployment and can be funded substantially from 
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the vaVipus forma of public a^^aistance and uaeraployraent corapensation 
that arel presently used to support the unemployed. By implication, a 
U.S. policy might incorporate the participation of both states and the 
federal ^government, while integrating paid educational leave into 
overall policies for reducing unemployment and increasing 
productivity. - 
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